Veterinary Record 


R.C.V.S. Obituary 


PROFESSOR JAMES MACQUEEN, 
F.R.C.V.S. 
O our profound sorrow—a sorrow which 
will be shared by the whole veterinary 
community—we learn, shortly before going to 
the death of Professor 
Macqueen, F.R.C.v.Ss., which took place at his 
home, 252, Camden Road, London, N.W.1, on 
Tuesday night—after a long period of illness, 


press, of James 


a fatal termination of which, however, was not 
anticipated at this time—at the age of 83 years. 

In Professor Macqueen there has passed one 
of the greatest figures of the last half-century 
in veterinary education. The long line of our 
distinguished teachers contains no one whose 
personality his 
chosen sphere of professional endeavour pre- 


and whose achievements in 
sented a stronger appeal to our regard and 
than this 
It is safe to say that even now— 


esteem great master of equina 
pathology. 
eight years after his retirement from the staff 
of the Royal which he 
adorned throughout what has been termed the 
golden age of that institution—no name is more 


“Jimmy 


Veterinary College, 


familiar to the students there; for 
Macqueen,” as he was affectionately known the 
world over, when he ceased to be a teacher 
became a tradition. 

As was said so feelingly by Sir John 
M’Fadyean, when, with Professor Macqueen’s 
old chief of staff at its head, the profession 
paid him tribute in 1930, they esteemed him, in 
the first place, because by the diligent applica- 
tion of his own abilities he had raised himself 
to the front rank in the surgery of the domestic 
whose 


never was) anyone 


animals—* there 
opinion on matters relating to surgery com- 
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imanded higher confidence than did the judgment 
of Professor Macqueen ’—and, in the second 
place, they admired him because of his great 
ability and the use that he made of it as a 
teacher in his own particular branch, 

We know that, even to-day, the tale of his “way 
with a class” is still told and his mode of “exami- 
nation for soundness” recounted as measuring 
standards for the capabilities of others in either 
capacity. As a teacher, indeed, he possessed 
every quality most calculated to make him 


“successful with students ’—-a romantic and 
adventurous early history, an ironic, devastat- 
ing humour and flashing wit, a mastery of his 
subject and, above all, a love of youth with all 
its faults which, like all wise men, he never 
allowed himself to lose. 

This affection of the heart, however, was 
sanely tempered with an uncannily accurate 
of the 
As but one instance of his ability to subject 
to the 


process of deflation we may recall his admoni- 


assessinent of the merits individual. 


inattentive and over-confident youth 
tion to Mr. so-and-so, that if he did not pay 
more attention to osteology there was a strong 
probability that he would not be able to collect 
his own bones at the resurrection! 

Professor Macqueen carried on his work at 
the Royal Veterinary College, where he filled 
the post of Professor of Surgery, with un- 
equalled distinction, for 40 years, under cireum- 
stances of difficulty rather than encouragement, 
other word— 


and his courage—there is no 


under those circumstances, constitutes one of 


his strongest claims upon our admiration, 

As a consultant he was always in great 
demand; his name was a veterinary household 
one, and there can be no doubt that had he not 


felt that his College duties came first, he could 
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have enjoyed the possession of wealth as well 
as world-wide professional reputation. But, 
thanks to this loyalty, the most blundering 
innocent in the hands of fate could not have 
made less money with his opportunities, and we 
shall always feel that the profession should 
have realised the position of one of its greatest 
ornaments and have seen to it, sooner than it 
did. Yet look what far more worth while things 
than money he did make—for the British 
veterinary profession, a higher standing in the 
practice and teaching of veterinary surgery; 
for himself, countless friends and a very real 
renown, 


No man was more welcome at a veterinary 
meeting, for he spoke from experience only: 
unsubstantiated theory was anathema to him. 
Ruskin insists that the artist never talks much 
of his art—the moment a man can really do 
his work he prefers to be speechless about it; 
all words become idle to him, all theories. 
Was Professor Macqueen ever heard to contri- 
bute to a discussion on equine pathology unless 
called on by the Chairman? Invariably the 
most knowledgeable man in the room, it was 
almost inevitable that, when he was persuaded 
to rise, his réle should be that of critic— 
trenchant, never captious; invariably construc- 
tive, but a caustic terror to the garrulous and 
ill-informed. Oft-times, watching Professor 
Macqueen as he sat, with drooping head and 
an air of polite stoicism, listening to some 
plausible theorist, the lines would come to Us, 
thinking of the inevitable wit-shot retribution 
to come :— 


“God sits upon His hill 
And sees the shadows fly ; 
And if He laughs at fools, why should He 
not?” 
—and we have felt, Why should not he? ' 


Alike as teacher and as veterinary surgeon— 
he loved that tithke—none of your “ specialist ” 
and “expert” for him, master as he was—the 
language and feeling of his essays and other 
utterances were permeated with the only true 
scholarship—a thorough grasp of his subject. 


It is surely something more than a fanciful 
thought that to Professor Macqueen the pros- 
pect of living on further into an era in which 
his animal, the horse, was no longer the 
paramount consideration of every veterinary 
student, was something of an act of treachery 
to a life’s tradition. He, at least, felt that the 
pendulum was swinging too far and it is not 
merely for the sake of his very cherished 


iImemory that we urge the retention of much, 
now threatened, that Professor Macqueen 
thought exceedingly well worth while. 


Natures more masterful we have seen—his 
was, indeed, relatively unassertive for a man 
of such eminence—never one more remarkable; 
and to all who had the advantage of his 
teaching and the happiness of his subsequent 
personal friendship—the two were inseparable 
—will come home the fact that, at long last, 
truth attends the oft-used tribute, ‘“ We shall 
not look upon his like again.” 


The heartfelt sorrow of the vast number of 
members of the veterinary profession who had 
the privilege of knowing Professor Macqueen 
and his family, will be extended at this time to 
his sorrowing daughter. Throughout his long 
and arduous life, with vicissitudes bringing 
much trial to throw into higher relief the 
wonderful success achieved, until Mrs. 
Macqueen’s death in November, 1935, Professor 
Macqueen was sustained by his partner’s devo- 
tion, while in the long and anxious days of 
illness their daughter, with unremitting and 
loving care has lightened the burden of. ill- 
health: a burden borne with that philosophy— 
the word comes naturally to us when thinking 
of Professor Macqueen—which, at the end, 
embraces fortitude. 


Professor Macqueen’s Career 


James Macqueen was born at Avondale in 
Scotland in February, 1853, and educated at 
Strathaven and Newcastle-on-Tyne. the 
early seventies of the last century, he sailed as 
an emigrant from Liverpool bound for Colorado. 
Landing at Denver with six dollars in his 
pocket—as he has told us—he was directed by 
the emigration agent to an Englishman, a 
Colonel, who was boring a tunnel from east to 
west through the Rocky Mountains. When the 
Colonel was recalled to England he left young 
Macqueen in charge—a remarkable tribute to 
his character and attainments—and there for 
two-and-a-half years Macqueen carried on, until 
he began to get anxious about his future. 
Having no intention of remaining in the 
“mining line” he began to enquire about the 
steps requisite to qualify as a veterinary sur- 
geon. He was fortunate enough to get into 
communication with the late Professor James 
Law, of Cornell University, who, evidently 
being as astute in his judgment of men as he 
was of animals, advised him to return to 
Scotland and procure the Diploma of the 
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R.C.V.S. The outcome of this was that James 
Macqueen graduated from the Glasgow Veter- 
inary College in the year 1877. He had then 
the full intention of returning to the States, but 
the late Professor McCall prevailed upon him 
to remain and assist him in his work at the 
Glasgow Veterinary College. He stayed nearly 
twelve years with Professor McCall, acting 
during that time as House Surgeon and later 
as Lecturer in Anatomy, Materia Medica and 
Surgery. 


Professor Macqueen has put it on record that 
his first incentive to become a_ veterinary 
surgeon was received when, running about the 
streets of Newcastle-upon-Tyne as a boy, he 
beheld the uniformed figure of the late Clement 
Stephenson, Veterinary Officer in the Yeomanry. 
He had no money and little education at the 
time and so he had to postpone his inclination 
to become a veterinary surgeon until circum- 
stances permitted. 


Professor Macqueen obtained his Fellowship 
in 1886. Two years later he acceded to the 
request of Sir George Brown and took up an 
appointment in Junior Anatomy at the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, and thus began his 
long association with that venerable institution. 
His career at the Royal Veterinary College was 
one showing steady and rapid promotion until 
he succeeded to the Chair of Surgery in 1895, 
In his progress towards this post he had under- 
taken the duties connected with the following 
subjects: Anatomy, Botany, Histology, Hygiene, 
Surgery, and the Pathology of Cattle, Sheep 
and Pigs in succession to the late Sir George 
Brown.. 

In addition to his work at the Royal 
Veterinary College, the frequency with which 
his services have been sought, both as consul- 
tant with general practitioners and as expert 
witness in the Courts of Law, is in _ itself 
evidence of the deep respect in which his opinion 
was held. 


The wide experience thus gained and his 
many years’ association with the Jockey Club, 
the Shire Horse Society, and the Royal Agricul- 
tural and Hackney Horse Society Shows, 
resulted in an accumulation of knowledge diffi- 
cult to parallel. 


During his long association with the profes- 
sion, Professor Macqueen held many posts of 
importance, and he will be widely remembered 
as an Examiner for the Fellowship Diploma, a 
position which he occupied for 36 years, 


In the realms of veterinary literature, 
Professor Macqueen gave good service. He 
provided for us new revised or translated 
editions of Dun’s “ Veterinary Medicine,” 
Fleming’s Operative Surgery,’ Fleming’s 
“Horse Shoeing” and Neumann’s “ Parasites 
and Parasitic Diseases of Domestic Animals.” 
He was responsible for Veterinary Science in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and edited the 
second volume of the Encyclopedia of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery. Of original work he gave 
much of the best. His lectures were original 
and well worthy of book form. He was the 
pioneer of equine abdominal surgery in this 
country; his observations upon this subject, 
given at the National Veterinary Association 
meeting in 1895, are unique. He was the author 
of many papers on surgical subjects and lame- 
ness which have gained him world renown. 


Professor Macqueen always gave freely of 
his time in the interests of the profession. His 
association with the “ National” went back 
to his early days and during his member- 
ship he filled every office except that of 
Treasurer. Regret was universal that in the 
year of his appointment to the Presidency of 
the Association ill-health compelled him to 
relinquish an office which he had well and truly 
earned before he could render that full measure 
of service in that capacity to which he had 
looked forward. 


It is possible that few are acquainted with 
the fact that Professor Macqueen assisted in 
the formation of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund in 1892 and also in the Jubilee 
Memorial Fund, and there are many who to-day 
have reason to thank him and his colleagues 
who were responsible for the initiation of these 
excellent societies. Recognition of his work 
was shown by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in the award of the J. H. Steel medal 
in 1915 and by the Central Veterinary Society 
in 1927 in the award of the Victory medal, 


The funeral service for the late Professor 
Macqueen was held at Golders Green Crema- 
torium on Thursday afternoon, and a report 
will be published in our next issue, when 
personal tributes will also be printed. We learn 
that it was Professor Macqueen’s characteristic 
wish that no flowers should be sent, but that 
friends should substitute for any such tributes 
donations to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund, 
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General Article 


HEREDITARY DISEASES* 


“The hereditary nature of the disease is 
regarded as a hypothesis without scientific 
proof.” 


WILLIAM ROBB, F.R.C.Vv.s. 
GLASGOW 


As you may wonder at the sub-title of my 
paper [ may at once state that I am taking the 
above as the text and will endeavour to build 
up my thesis around it. I do not pretend that 
the heading is original; as a matter of fact it 
is not, but it is a quotation from an article 
delivered by a friend of mine at Leeds and which 
appeared in the Veterinary Record on December 
14th, 1935. The quotation will be found in a 
paper by Professor W. M. Mitchell on what, for 
want of a better name, he now terms “ rheu- 
matic disease ’’ in the horse. 

In that article Professor Mitchell makes it 
clear that the theory of heredity or hereditary 
tendency to the so-called hereditary diseases 
has been washed clean out of his mind. He for 
his part favours the view that these so-called 
hereditary diseases are due either to nutritional 
causes or some other cause such as infection. 
One is touched by the kindly way in which he 
hopes that those whom he calls the orthodox 
may have had doubt created in their minds after 
reading his paper. As one of the orthodox I 
read the paper and I have to confess that it left 
me unshaken in my belief as to the hereditary 
tendency to certain conditions in the horse. 
What struck me most in the paper were the 
far-fetched deductions, and that an attempt 
was being made to prove too much. However, 
he gets a wonderful amount of support of a 
scientific nature from the work of other 
researchers and quotes freely from them. 

It has been said that the Horse Breeding Acts 
are the outcome of evidence given 40 years ago 
and are founded on very incomplete knowledge 
of the pathology of the diseases scheduled. 
What more do we know of the pathological 
changes in those scheduled diseases that was 
not known then? I think the following sentence 
taken from my friend’s article sums up the 
position : ‘‘ Until a positive factor can be proved 
to cause these conditions heredity will maintain 
its position of importance.” It is the etiology 
that is in dispute, not the pathological changes 
in the tissues. Now whether or not we accept 
the theory that these scheduled diseases are 
due either to a mineral imbalance or lack of 


*Paper presented to the Annual Meeting of the 
West of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A., at Glasgow, 
April 30th, 1936. 


vitamins in the food, one must be impressed by 
the enormous amount of work that is being done 
on this subject. In face of these scientific 
proofs might it not seem foolish on my part to 
doubt the conclusions come to by these scientific 
men’? I admit that these researchers have 
proved something, but, possibly in my ignorance, 
1 feel that they have shut their eyes to well- 
known facts. I find from the dictionary that 
a hypothesis is defined as ‘an assumption in 
explanation of a fact, which may or may not 
be found to be true by an extended induction.” 
The orthodox state it as a fact that certain 
families have a certain unsoundness that may 
be seen in generation after generation ; this they 
believe to be due to heredity. On the other 
hand, the researchers never mention the above 
fact but confine themselves to searching for an 
etiological factor, and it would almost seem as 
if they were afraid to deal with a plain clinical 
fact. In the past the orthodox believed that 
all these crippling and disabling conditions 
interfering with the horse’s usefulness were 
distinct separate diseases; now we are asked 
to accept the view that they are but local mani- 
festations of one general disease, the so-called 
“rheumatic disease.” We are asked to accept 
the theory that the various joint and bone 
conditions in man arising out of rheumatism 
have equivalents in the horse in ringbone, spavin, 
splints, ete., but what to me is more wonderful 
is the attempt to compare sciatica and lumbago 
with shivering, stringhalt and “ jinked back.” 
These two affections of the human being are 
known to be painful and over-powering affec- 
tions; now can anyone show scientific proof 
that either stringhalt or shivering causes any 
pain? Even if we go to the length of admitting 
that in both of these conditions we have 
neuritis, is not lumbago supposed to be an 
affection of the muscles? Regarding “ jinked 
back,’’ as far as I am personally concerned, I 
have known cases that were sequels to accidents, 
following immediately after the accident and in 
which the condition remained present throughout 
life, if the animal was allowed to live. It is true 
that I have observed “ jinked back ” in animals 
when I did not know the history of the case, 
therefore I could not say what was the cause of 
the condition. I am clear that “‘ jinked back ” 
is not common in stallions as far as my experi- 
ence goes, as I only saw it once in a two-year-old, 
and the owner brought him to an untimely end. 
I have seen an odd case as a sequel to respiratory 
catarrh and fever, and in these the condition 
was permanent. I was rather staggered by the 
view that sprains of tendons and joints might 
be due to loss of muscle tone, secondary to 
damage of the nerve supply to the museles. 
Rightly or wrongly, [ have always held the view 
that strains of tendons were more likely to be 
due to great muscular effort and the tendons 
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giving way under extreme stress, and not to 
any weakness in the muscles. 


SHIVERING 


When we read the description of the post- 
mortem lesions, in which we find that shiverers 
had usually some other affection attacking bones 
or joints, the latter being quite unsuspected in 
life, this quite agrees with the condition found 
in many of the animals we have put before us 
for examination ; they appear sound to the most 
expert clinical examination except for being 
affected with shivering. 


Now [ do not think anyone is entitled to deny 
that osteo-arthritic lesions were present at 
post-mortem in the type of case just mentioned, 
but it might be a matter of opinion as to whether 
or not we are dealing with an hereditary tendency 
or a common affection due to an unbalanced 
ration, or the natural tendency of age. The 
so-called orthodox can quote as proof of heredity 
that certain families are prone to have a number 
of detected shiverers amongst them and are free 
from other unsoundnesses. The view of the 
orthodox as to the hereditary nature of shivering 
is supported by dealing men, many of whom 
will refuse to buy an animal once they have 
heard the pedigree—such as the sire being a 
well-known shiverer. Have any of these research 
workers observed such a case as one I have in 
mind in which a foal a month or two old, 
while still being suckled, showed symptoms of 
shivering on being attacked with a mild catarrhal 
affection and fever ? The symptoms of shivering 
disappeared on the animal’s recovery, as one 
usually sees under such circumstances. I will 
leave it to others to explain how this patho- 
logical condition (neuritis) died down in the 
nerve as shown by the fact that we now had 
no clinical evidence of shivering. I admit the 
above case is not of every-day occurrence. 
The majority of shiverers are difficult to detect 
up to two years old, the chances of detection 
being greater from that age upwards. 


STRINGHALT 


I think I am safe in saying that everyone 
knows of sires whose progeny were all more or 
less affected with this disorder; some might 
call it hock action, others termed it the ‘‘ Scotch 
jerk’ but no one ever saw a Sshiverer in the 
breed so far asI know. How do the unorthodox 
explain five generations in direct line, all 
showing evidence of stringhalt, never affected 
with roaring or shivering ; how do they explain 
the selective properties of the etiological factor ? 


SIDEBONE 


Whether you believe that the above affection 
is due to dietetic causes, hereditary tendency or 
to a combination of both, there is not the 
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slightest doubt that certain families show 
marked clinical evidence of this ccndition and 
no other. There is a story told of a buyer who 
bought a stallion and, after examining it and 
finding it was affected with sidebones, com- 
plained to the seller, who replied ‘did you 
expect to get a ‘plaster of Paris’ horse free 
from sidebone?”’ It has been my experience 
that evidence of sidebone is not clinically 
evident much before three years of age and even 
then not perfect in the majority of cases. Some 
support is lent to the orthodox view when one 
knows of a mother, son and grandson all affected 
with sidebones and free from other unsoundness 
to expert examination in life. 


CRYPTORCHIDISM 


Now whether this is primarily due to a closed 
condition of the inguinal ring, abnormally large 
testicle or a short testicular cord, might be a 
matter of opinion, but men whose practice lies 
in districts travelled by a “rig” (one testicle 
descended) will report an abnormal number of 
“rig ’’ colts to be operated on, the progeny of 
such a sire. Some even go the length of saying 
that mares whose sire was a “rig ”’ are liable to 
produce an abnormal number of “ rigs.” 


ScROTAL HERNIA 


I have known a sire who did not show any 
evidence of this affection leave many colts 
markedly affected; also others showing no 
evidence until castrated, when the intestines 
came rolling out. Another was a stallion with 
a marked scrotal hernia and about which the 
owner said “ he could stand him being affected, 
but that when his colts were all more or less 
affected it was too much,” so he wanted him 
castrated. In the progeny of both of these sires 
the operator was liable to make a mistake if he 
did not castrate by the covered method, even 
in those that had never shown any evidence of 
having an open or wide inguinal ring. I am 
perfectly aware that, having introduced crypt- 
orchidism and scrotal hernia as _ hereditary 
affections, I lay myself open to the answer that 
these are congenital affections due to defects in 
the animal’s structure and not to pathological 
change. I quite agree with this answer, but I 
would like to point out to the unorthodox that 
I have known of a stallion who specialised not 
only in producing colts affected with rupture 
but colts and fillies affected with stringhalt. 


ROARING 


I think it will be the finding of most men that 
the above affection is more common in thorough- 
breds and animals with thoroughbred blood in 
them. On the other hand it has not been my 
experience to find this disease so frequently in 
Clydesdales. Might I ask the unorthodox to 
explain why the etiological factor should select 
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the recurrent laryngeal nerve in thoroughbreds 
and the peripheral nerves of the limbs in 
Clydesdales, as I think it will be found that 
shivering and stringhalt are more common in 
the latter breed than roaring. 


SPLINTS 


Splints having been mentioned as one of the 
local manifestations of the general disease, it is 
interesting to review the condition as presented 
in gallopers, trotters and heavy draught animals. 
In the lighter breeds the development of sore 
shins or splints, accompanied by lameness, is of 
frequent occurrence in their early years of 
training; while, on the other hand, these 
affections are of no importance in heavy 
draughts—for my part, I have never seen them 
show sore shins and I have yet to see one lame 
from a splint. Does the old theory of concussion 
setting up periostitis not still hold good or do 
the unorthodox explain the above peculiarity 
as due to dietetic causes ? 

I think I have said enough regarding the facts 
on which the orthodox base their opinion that 
heredity plays a part in the development of 
diseases of bones and nerves, and will now pass 
on to review the more modern alleged etiological 
factors. 


UNBALANCED RATIONS 


Whether or not one is prepared to accept all 
the deductions made by Mitchell and others in 
his latest article, I think we are bound to admit 
that an unbalanced ration may be followed by 
some constitutional disturbance, the nature of 
the latter depending on whether the factor is 
over or under the safety line. We read of bone 
affections due to lack of phosphorus, but in the 
article on rheumatic disease the disturbance is 
supposed to be due to an excess of phosphorus 
over the calcium present. In the Philippines 
and the U.S.A. it would appear that a ratio of 
CaO: P,0, of over 1:2 will produce disease. 
The condition in the Philippines resembles in 
its history of shifting lameness, followed by 
facial lesions, the disease termed at one time in 
this country osteoporosis, and which, if I 
remember correctly, was said to be more 
common in millers’ horses. From this same 
article we find that out of 40 rations tested. in 
this country it was estimated that 16 of these 
had a ratio of over 1:2, the average being 
1:2°27. I agree with the statement by Mitchell 
that it is difficult to correlate the bone changes 
observed in the head, with the numerous 
exostoses seen in this so-called rheumatic 
disease. One is tempted to ask, why does a 
ration of 1:2 and over not produce the head 
lesions in this country if such an unbalanced diet 
can produce both the osteo-arthritic lesions, 
with the swelling of the bones of the head in 
addition, in the Philippines ? 
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AVITAMINOSIS 


In his investigation for an etiological factor 
Mitchell has carried his search into the lack of 
vitamins and finds that in the common food- 
stuffs used in feeding horses, viz., oats and hay, 
there is a want particularly of A, D and C. He 
expresses the opinion that the lack of vitamin A 
is the most likely one to cause the nerve lesions 
seen in rheumatic disease. It is true, as stated 
by Mitchell, that a mare kept at grass during 
the winter would be feeding on stuff of low 
nutritional value, and probably deficient in 
vitamin A as suggested. He even goes further 
and states that there is a great danger to the 
foal in utero in not receiving sufficient vitamin A 
when the mare is housed and fed on oats, hay 
and bran. 

Now these are the two conditions during 
pregnancy under which the higher type of 
mares live, picking what they can in the field 
with a ration as above in addition. The ordinary 
mare is kept at work up to near foaling, getting 
a Similar ration. When one reads of the possible 
sequelae of a lack of vitamin A in the dam’s 
food, such as degeneration of nerves, abortion, 
premature birth, dead or weakly foal, failure in 
reproduction and the rheumatic disease in the 
horse, does it not seem wonderful that we have 
been able to breed an animal fit to do a fair day’s 
work and live a fair average life, and that the 
horse has not almost become a rare specimen ? 


BACTERIAL INFECTION 


In that careful and cautious manner so 
characteristic of him, Mitchell near the end of 
his article, expresses the opinion that he may 
be working on quite wrong lines and that this 
rheumatic disease may be due to some other 
cause such as infection. In the Veterinary 
Record of January 4th we find an article 
abstracted from an American journal in which 
Way and Hoffman deal with chronic equine 
arthritis, and in this it is stated that in their 
opinion the lesions in various joints are merely 
local manifestations’ of a general infection. 
These workers, in the belief that bacteria are 
the etiological factor, have had vaccines pre- 
pared and injected and report the results in a 
number of cases as satisfactory. They have by 
this method dealt with joint ill; enlarged joints 
and shifting lameness with quite satisfactory 
results, but as far as one can judge with more 
limited satisfaction in chronic foot lameness 
such as sidebones, ringbones and  navicular 
disease. 


HIGHLAND AND SHETLAND PONTES 


Might I lay before those who have no belief 
in hereditary tendency or predisposition to the 
diseases of bones, joints and nerves, as scheduled 
in the Horse Breeding Act, my experience gained 
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from examining stallions, mares and geldings of 
the above two breeds. After many years of 
examining as to soundness animals of the above 
breeds I have yet to reject one as affected with 
any of the alleged hereditary diseases. I do not 
believe that this experience is confined to 
myself and I feel confident that I will have the 
support of many experienced practitioners. 
You may say that perhaps we have missed 
several of these unsoundnesses, and in reply I 
would answer, does it not seem strange that men 
who can detect unsoundness in other breeds 
should lose their ability when examining these 
ponies? Are we to assume that these breeds 
are free from scheduled disease, not because they 
are free from hereditary taint but because their 
environment does not expose them to one of 
the factors, viz., unbalanced rations, lack of 
vitamins or bacterial infection? If these 
animals were all bred in the same locality, it 
might be alleged that they were being brought 
up under ideal conditions ; but it is not so, as 
they are born and reared from the Highlands 
to the Lowlands, and under all conditions 
remain a sound breed. It would be very 
interesting to have post-mortem examinations 
on some of the above breeds to find what might 
be revealed that cannot be detected in life. It 
is true that the pioneer work of exploring is 
attractive and tempts one to leave the beaten 
track, but we should not shut our eyes to the 
finding of our fathers, who were perhaps keener 
observers than we are to-day. 

Finally, would the unorthodox see anything 
wrong with stripping the laryngeal ventricle for 
the relief of roaring in a stallion, section of the 
peroneus tendon for the relief of stringhalt, 
chiselling or sawing out a sidebone ? 

After all the facts I have stated, have I pro- 
duced any evidence of which the orthodox were 
not already perfectly aware? I am afraid not. 
Have I produced any scientific proof as to the 
origin of these unsoundnesses that will have 


the slightest effect on converting the unortho-, 


dox ? I doubt it. I sometimes think that the 
assumed fact of hereditary taint somewhat 
resembles the fact of the foetal heart beginning 
to function. We know it is a fact that at some 
period in foetal existence life begins ; we know 
it as a fact by touch, hearing and eyesight, but 
do we know of the etiological factor that set 
the heart in motion ? Personally I do not, but 
I am not prepared to deny the fact because I 
do not know the etiological factor. Of course, 
my critics may reply that that was a natural 
function, the beginning of the heart’s action, 
not pathological change, in bone or nerve. Is 
it not true of nature that like begets like; do 
we not know of families who live to a ripe old 
age; are we not aware of others who die in 
middle life* If we as a profession are not 
interested in such facts life insurance com- 
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panies are much interested in them. How do 
the unorthodox explain a family of four brothers, 
living to an average of 70, but all affected with 
a heart affection, dying off one by one from the 
same type of disease; would malnutrition 
produce infarction of the coronary vessels ? 
Is there not something in this theory of heredi- 
tary taint that is beyond the knowledge of man 
and about which it is impossible to bring 
scientific proof? On the other hand, the facts 
of the case are so strong as to cause one to 
believe in it, and how the unorthodox can escape 
conversion I am at a loss to understand. 


Summary 


1. Is it possible that there is a hereditary 
predisposition to these diseases and that one of 
the alleged etiological factors acts as an exciting 
cause ? 


2. If one of the alleged etiological factors is 
the cause of the general constitutional disease, 
why is it that the known unsoundness in certain 
breeds is confined to the same affection, as 
illustrated by the fact that a certain family may 
show sidebone, another shivering, yet another 
rupture and stringhalt ? 

3. It may be true that in an animal in which 
the only known lesion is sidebone, when a 
complete post-mortem examination is made, 
especially if the animal is advanced in years, 
these deposits on the bones may be found, which 
were unknown in life and never caused any 
disturbance. This change was at one time 
assumed to be the natural change in bones and 
cartilage in keeping with the animal’s age. 

4. Is it environment and proper nutrition 
that explains the freedom of Highland and 
Shetland ponies from the alleged hereditary 
diseases ? Mitchell tells us that it is easier to 
control environment than heredity, so are we to 
assume that this splendid state in those breeds 
is the result of perfect surroundings and perfect 
management, no matter where they are kept ? 

5. Why should the lack of vitamin A be more 
likely to produce paralysis of the laryngeal 
muscles in thoroughbreds and clonic spasms of 
the limbs and muscles of the face in Clydesdales ? 


DISCUSSION 


Professor W. M. MiTcHELL, who was called upon 
by the Chairman to open the discussion said, at 
the outset, that he wished to congratulate Pro- 
fessor Robb on his paper. With regard to environ- 
ment, he maintained that everything that affected 
the animal from the time of fertilisation had a 
bearing on its future welfare. Nutritional values 
could be studied in experimental animals and 
while it did not always follow that these obser- 
vations could be proved in other animals, it 
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supported their theories to some extent. In the 
Philippines, for instance, they could get a condi- 
tion in the bones of horses simulating some of the 
so-called hereditary diseases in this country, 
through feeding on an unbalanced ration. 

Professor Mitchell contended that the preseni 
methods of feeding horses were haphazard. To 
take an instance of recent date—about three 
months ago he was called in to a group of four 
horses in one stable; one was losing condition, 
one had a broken knee, one was suffering from 
conjunctivitis and the fourth was lame, indefi- 
nitely, in the foot. After considering these cases 
he inspected the feeding and inquired of the 
owner the quantities given. The ration worked 
out at 1:7 lb. oats and 13 Ib. bran per horse per 
day, and hay ad libitum. This sample was taken 
and analysed, when it was found that there was 
a definite calcium-phosphorus imbalance, and he 
considered that diverse as the conditions were 
affecting those four horses, they were each local 
manifestations of the same disease. 

In many cases corns might be due to nutri- 
tional causes. 

The so-called hereditary nature of tuberculosis 
was not a definite factor, although a predisposi- 
tion to the disease might be there and it only 
then required the infection for any slight resist- 
ance to be broken down, 

There was no doubt that feeding on an un- 
balanced ration played a big part in joint 
troubles and nerve troubles: a parallel might be 
drawn in the feeding of store cattle, where joint 
affections were often found under these condi- 
tions, and cleared up or were less liable to occur 
when cod-liver oil was incorporated in the 
ration. 

A foal was quite likely to suffer from defici- 
ency in utero if the nutrition of the mare was 
deficient. 

Breeders’ evidence was difficult’ sift. 
Enquiry of one breeder, who had a mare which 
was a bad shiverer, elicited the information thal 
of three foals not one had become a shiverer. 
Such evidence, however, was not scientific, and 
the animals were not under experimental condi- 
tions. 

Professor Robb did not accept his view in 
regard to generalised disease, but facts, as 
evidenced by actual specimens, spoke better 
than words, and he hoped in time to change him 
round to his (Professor Mitchell’s) way of 
thinking. Professor Robb had referred to scrotal 
hernia. Scrotal hernia was hereditary, but it was 


not a disease; it was merely a characteristic of’ 


conformation like exceptional length of nose 
and had been proved to run in families. 

He trusted that they would excuse his scrappy 
remarks, but he hoped at some future date to 
make a fuller reply to some of the points raised 
by Professor Robb. 

Professor G. W. We1Rr observed that deficiency 
diseases certainly were playing a big part in 
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medicine nowadays; in fact, if one believed alt 
the -ologies, one was inclined to think that one 
or other was responsible for everything. 

Professor Robb was perhaps in a very good 
position to state the case for heredity, as he 
examined a big number of stallions in a year 
and had done so for a good many years now. He 
had evidently made up his mind for heredity 
and he (Professor Weir) was rather inclined to 
believe him; at any rate, the weight of evidence 
against heredity was not sufficiently strong, 
although healthy criticism of many old adages 
had shown up their weaknesses, 

He would like to thank both Professor Robb 
and Professor Mitchell, and to say how much he 
enjoyed their sarcastic wit, and exposition of 
their arguments, 

Mr. J. K. Toomson asked whether any statistics 
could be obtained from the Army as to the inci- 
dence of these diseases and the rations fed. 

Mr. J. G. McGrecGor, in thanking the essayist 
and Professor Mitchell, said he was interested in 
nutrition problems, and a good deal was to be 
learnt from a study of this subject. He had long 
been of the opinion that if genealogical trees of 
the various breeds could be made available to 
the younger members it would be of great assist- 
ance to them, The older practitioners knew the 
histories or many of these breeds, but the young 
men of to-day had no opportunity of acquiring 
that knowledge. 

Mr. P. MEIKLE felt that the Board’s regulations 
were right, as they helped to weed out those 
animals with “ disease tendencies.” Stating that 
all animals fed on the same diet would not show 
the same degree of susceptibility to deficiencies, 
Mr. Meikle cited the case of two breeds of sheep 
fed on the same ration—one breed went down 
with tetany, and the others remained quite 
healthy. 

The PRESIDENT (Mr. W. Watt), in thanking both 
Professor Robb and Professor Mitchell for pro- 
viding them with the basis of a good discussion, 
said that deficiency diseases certainly played a 
big part in things, and instanced the conditions 
met with in pigs from lack of sunlight and the 
part played by cod-liver oil in the control of 
these conditions, 

When in Egypt, they had camels sent down 
from Somaliland, and these animals did not know 
what to do with green food; they were quite 
— for carrying anything but the lightest of 
oads, 

Professor Rosr, in reply, said that his friend, 
Professor Mitchell, had made no further progress 
unless it were that he had not heard him men- 
tion corns before as one of these local manifes- 
tations. (Laughter.) 

He might agree with Professor Mitchell that 
there was some good in his theories, but he must, 
on his own findings, adhere to heredity as the 
factor playing the most important part. 


An Aberdeen-Angus bull escaped while being 
unloaded from a lorry at Berwick Market, and 
after running down the High Street, pampes into 
the Tweed and swam more than half a mile 
down the river. When it landed on the opposite 
side, it was roped, but broke away and returned 
to the water, and would not come out until store 
cattle were brought to the riverside. 

ok 


* * ok 
The name of the Certified and Grade “A” 
(Tuberculin Tested) Milk Producers’ Association, 
whose offices are at 16, Ormond Yard, York 
Street, St. James’s Square, London, has been 
changed to “The Tuberculin Tested Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association.” 


’ 
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THE PRINCIPALSHIP OF THE 
ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 


[* our issue of May 16th we announced the 
impending retirement of Sir Frederick 
Hobday from the Principalship of the Royal 
Veterinary College. This news, we are assured, 
was received with profound surprise by a large 
body of his friends and admirers in the 
profession. After recovering from the first 
shock of the news, we may perhaps at this 
stage attempt to recall his efforts as Principal 
and take under review the tasks which he has 
left uncompleted and that now lie ahead of 
the Governors of the College. 

The history of Sir Frederick’s career, both 
as a general veterinarian and as a member of 
the staff of the Royal Veterinary College, is 
well known to the profession, but few who have 
noticed the boundless effort and enthusiasm 
which Sir Frederick has given to all his work 
will have realised that he was born as long 
ago as 1870. Indeed, he carries his 65 years 
well, so well that it came as an unwelcome 
surprise to most of us to learn that he had 
decided to resign from the Principalship. His 
immense labours on behalf of the College, since 
his appointment as Principal in 1927, must 
indeed have drawn heavily upon his reserves, 
and this is perhaps the reason, strengthened 
by the worries of the illness of Lady Hobday, 
that has caused Sir Frederick to resign. The 
profession, while appreciating the motive under- 
lying Sir Frederick’s action, fail to understand 
what has prompted the Governors to accept 
this resignation, for both the Governors and the 
profession know that, great as has been the 
eall on Sir Frederick’s reserves, his store of 
energy is still immense. It he could be 
persuaded to continue as Principal until his 
work is more nearly complete and the new 
College is officially opened, we believe that 
the College can yet gain much from _ his 
direction. In support of this plea we need 
scarcely point out that few men of high 
distinction—and we must count Sir Frederick 
amongst them—have become impaired in their 
powers to such a degree that they merit 
retirement at 65; his predecessor, Sir John 
M’Fadyean, retired at a much later age; Sir 
J. J. Thomson, we believe in the eighties, 
continues effectively to control the’ great 
foundation of Trinity College, Cambridge, while 


many past presidents of the Royal Society have 
been over 70 when carrying out the duties of 
that highly important office. 

At what stage in the development of the 
College will this change of Principalship take 
place? Sir Frederick himself has been largely 
responsible for raising the immense sums 
necessary for the rebuilding of the College, and 
these buildings, planned = after extensive 
journeys to and inspection of many buildings 
in other parts of the world, are now nearing 
completion. The building themselves appear to 
be excellent but as yet the equipment is meagre 
and the staff too small. Much money is still 
needed for the endowment of the College before 
it will be able to fulfil Sir Frederick’s ideal 
of being the most efficient and the _ finest 
veterinary college in the world. If this ideal 
is to be realised a steady income must be 
assured necessary to staff and equip the College 
in a manner befitting the character of its work. 
Both clinical and scientific departments need 
specialised staffs adequate to allow teaching 
and original work to proceed’ effectively 
together. The present staff, a'though excellent, 
is too much overburdened with teaching and 
routine work, so that the College is unable to 
take its proper place as a foremost teaching 
institution in veterinary science. Furthermore, 
there appears to be no security of tenure, and 
some of the staff are in receipt of meagre 
salaries. These conditions will have to be 
altered before more men of proved ability in 
the various branches of veterinary science will 
be attracted to the College and so lighten the 
burden of the present teaching staff. We have 
always, in the past, had difficulty in under- 
standing why comparatively generous sums are 
spent on general university and medical 
education while the very few veterinary 
institutions are left with but negligible 
government support. No educational institution 
can prosper and work effectively without 
adequate financial aid and we hope that the 
new Board of Governors and Principal will 
attempt to rectify this sad state of affairs as 
rapidly and as vigorously as possible. 

We welcome the alterations in the Charter 
of the College which permit those bodies really 
interested in veterinary science to nominate 
governors and we hope that the newly elected, 
representative board will be active and effective. 
Even with a vigorous new Board of Governors, 
however, the bulk of the work and responsibility 
will fall upon the shoulders of the Principal. 
Assuming that Sir Frederick is not persuaded 
te remain in office, then his successor should 
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have such experience of teaching that he fully 
understands the needs of present-day veterinary 
surgeons in educational equipment and_ is 
capable of imparting to his students, through 
his colleagues and himself, a sound professional 
education. To this end, besides being a man 
of the highest attainments in his calling, he 
should command the confidence of his colleagues 
und inspire respect, goodwill and discipline 
among the students. Further, he should have 
good business, administrative, and organising 
ability. This aspect of his acquirements is 
likely to be stressed, particularly in view of 
the tasks of building and equipment left 
uncompleted by Sir Frederick Hobday. 

In many ways the new Principal will become 
the spokesman for the profession and thus he 
should know and understand the problems of 
the profession; hence it goes without saying 
that the Principal must be a veterinary surgeon 
—this is self-evident—and he should be capable 
of filling high place in the counsels of the 
profession. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
there are men within our ealling, both at the 
College already and elsewhere, who possess 
these desirable qualities. We will conclude, 
therefore, by expressing the wish that the 
Governors will be well and truly advised in their 
search for a successor (if needs be) to the 
present Principal, Sir Frederick Hobday. 


ARTIFICIALLY-PRODUCED UNICORN 


There is new evidence (says a scientific corres- 
pondent writing to the Manchester Guardian) 
that the unicorn myth, as with so many other 
myths, is not a pure invention. Dr. W. Franklin 
Dove, of the University of Maine, has succeeded 
in producing a magnificent unicorn artificially, 
and has described his technique in the Scientific 
Monthly. The horns of calves do not grow out 
of the bones of the skull but develop from buds 
in the flesh over the skull. As the animal grows 
the horns grow outwards, and at the same time 
grow inwards and fuse with the skull. Dr, Dove 
transplanted the two horn-buds of a day-old male 
Ayrshire Calf into a contiguous position on the 
middle of the top of the skull. As the animal 
grew the horns from the two contiguous buds 
fused together and produced one super-horn over 
the middle of the skull. The animal is now over 
two years old. 

The horn is white at the base and black at 
ihe tip, as is the unicorn’s ‘horn described by 
Ctesias, physician to the Court of Darius, in 
398 B.c. Ctesias states that the upper part was 
crimson. This crimson part was supposed to 
purify poison, so that kings were protected by 
drinking from unicorn horns. Dr, Dove explains 
that if his calf had been female its horn would 
have had a red part, as this colour is a sex- 
linked character in Ayrshire cattle. It seems 
possible that ancient magicians possessed a crude 
operative technique, similar in principle to Dove's. 
which enabled them to produce one-horned 
cattle or unicorns. 
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Clinical Communications 


AN OUTBREAK OF 
POISONING BY RAGWORT 
(SENECIO JACOBCEZA)* 


Cc. W. CARTWRIGHT, M.R.C.V.S. 
DYSERTH 


The following is a brief account of an outbreak 
of ragwort poisoning which I encountered in 
1930. It occurred on a small-holding of 50 acres 
adjoining the Talacre sand dunes where the 
plant grows very profusely, and it caused the 
death of six cattle and one horse. 

The previous year had been dry, so that the 
hay crop was light, and for purposes of economy 
it was fed mainly chaffed. Unfortunately it 
contained a plentiful supply of the weed and 
much more was thus ingested than would have 
been the case had it been long and unchaffed. 

On March 22nd my attention was called to a 
newly-calved heifer which was scouring and off 
its feed. A week later violent straining and 
acute brain symptoms appeared simultaneously. 
Death occurred in a few hours after their appear- 
ance, the disease having lasted seven days. 

The second case occurred on April 30th in a 
six-month-old calf. In this instance the most 
obvious symptoms were those of acute impaction 
which defied all forms of treatment. Two days 
later straining and brain symptoms developed 
and the animal died on May 2nd. 

The rest of the cattle on the farm had now 
been turned out to grass. Of these, two yearling 
heifers which had been at grass for a month were 
observed to be scouring. They had also become 
aggressive in their manner and would charge 
anyone who came near them. In two days’ time 
straining commenced and eversion of the 
rectum supervened with, finally, delirium and 
death. 

The fifth case was that of a roan cow—a 
second calver—which was found ailing on June 
6th. The animal was scouring but continued 
to feed. Her pulse was rapid and her membranes 
slightly icteric, but there was no temperature. 
The cow had been at grass for five weeks and it 
was hoped that she would not prove to be 
another victim. On June 10th, four days later, 
however, the peculiar and characteristic heaving 
was observed for the first time. This, at first, 
is simply a contraction of the abdominal muscles 
and can best be described as a “‘lift’’ of the 
abdomen and it occurs at long intervals. Later 
it becomes more frequent and increases in 
intensity until it terminates in violent straining 
which often results in eversion of the rectum. 


*Presented to North Wales Divisional Meeting 
on March 6th, 1936. 
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The duration of the fatal illness in this case was 
eight days. 

The sixth case occurred in a red yearling 
heifer. It was found ailing on June 13th after 
having been at grass for no less than six weeks. 
Slight diarrhoea, an unsteady gait, knuckling of 
the hind fetlocks, a very aggressive manner 
(often charging a visitor), a rapid pulse but no 
elevation of tcmperature—these were the princi- 
pal symptoms. The same peculiar heaving was 
noted at long intervals in this case also. On 
the 26th the animal became delirious, walking 
constantly round the box and straining fre- 
quently. Death occurred on the 27th, 14 days 
after the first onset of symptoms. 

In the seventh and last case the disease lasted 
only a short time. It occurred in a ten-year-old 
shire horse and the closing stages were most 
distressing to watch. The spasms of straining 
terminated in a shrill scream which after a short 
interval would be repeated. Here again there 
was acute frenzy. The horse died while prepara- 
tions were being made to shoot him. 

A careful post-mortem examination was made 
in case No. 5 and the following featurcs were 
noted. The description could be regarded as 
typical of all. There was blood-stained fluid in 
the abdominal cavity with haemorrhagic areas 
here and there. The omentum was oedematous 
and the abomasum congested. The lymphatic 
glands showed a black pigmentation. The spleen 
was black, the kidneys pulpy and yellow. The 
liver, however, was the organ which showed 
most pathological change. It was yellow, firm 
and cirrhotic. 

It will be seen from the above description of 
the outbreak that the most remarkable feature 
of ragwort poisoning is the long-delayed “ latent 
period’? between discontinuance of ingestion 
and the appearance of toxic symptoms. Two 
heifers had been at grass for a month, one cow 
for five weeks, and a heifer for six weeks before 
any symptoms were apparent. There are cases 
on record, however, where this period has even 
extended ‘to 96 days. 

Throughout this period and afterwards for 
some time great anxiety existed as to the fate 
of the other cattle, but happily no other cases 
occurred. 

As the cases were of interest I invited a number 
of my professional friends to visit several and 
the condition appeared new to all but one. 
Many years ago I saw a single case of the disease 
at the same farm, but I did not then diagnose 
it as ragwort poisoning. 

With the hope of obtaining information 
regarding any successful treatment I communi- 
cated with some professional friends in Ireland 
and East Anglia where the condition is better 
known. But I was unsuccessful in securing any 
information of value. When the toxic symptoms 
appear no treatment appears to be of any avail. 
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In South Africa experiments have been 
conducted which have led to the- conclusion 
that the toxicity of the weed apparently varies 
and that all cattle are not equally susceptible 
to the poison. Possibly this characteristic may 
have saved some of the other animals in this 
instance. Cushney and Watt have investigated 
the condition and have isolated certain alkaloids 
which they regard as responsible for the toxic 
symptoms. 

I should add that since this farm belonged to 
the Flintshire County Council a report on the 
outbreak was submitted by Dr. Montgomerie 
and Mr. Roberts of Bangor and myself, and as a 
result the county authorities resolved that 
ragwort be scheduled as a noxious weed to be 
dealt with under penalty. This recommendation 
has since been adopted by all county authorities 
in Wales. Thus at least one far-reaching and 
good effect has resulted from this unfortunate 


and severe outbreak. 


HYPOMAGNESAEMIA— 
‘“GRASS STAGGERS ”’ 


J. ADAMSON, Jvun., 
BOLTON 


M.R.C.V.S. 


This condition occurs more or less as a 
seasonal affection of dairy cattle in the Bolton 
district. The turning of cattle out to pasture 
usually results in an increased number of cases 
of staggers, although isolated cases occur 
throughout the year, both whilst cattle are at 
grass and while indoors. The condition is most 
common in cows up to three months after 
calving and usually occurs in mature animals 
in full flesh which have had two or more calves, 
although cases have been observed in heifers, 
bullocks, and even in young stirks which have 
not been bulled, 

During the last two years a marked decrease 
in rainfall during March, April and May appears 
to have had some influence upon the incidence 
of staggers. Not for many years has the dis- 
trict, notorious for wet weather, experienced 
such dry spells in the spring. Cattle are usually 
turned out for the first time on or about 
May 12th, and during the first two or three 
weeks at grass, farmers will visit the herd 
frequently during the day and watch closely 
for signs of staggers, as they expect cases at 
this time. 

The symptoms are precisely as described by 
Hopkirk, Marshall and Blake (Vet. Record. 13. 
16. p. 355). Experienced farmers will often 
detect a case before definite symptoms begin 
and they will tell one that they kept a cow 
in because they thought she was going to have 
staggers. There is a peculiar restless expres- 
sion, and although the cow may feed it keeps 
looking up in a startled manner and may be 
restive whilst being milked or otherwise 
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handled, When the more definite symp- 
toms commence, perhaps the most striking are 
the excitement in normally placid animals and 
the remarkable certainty with which a conyul- 
sion follows any attempt at drenching. 
Symptoms often closely resemble those of miik 
fever and there appear to be cases in newly- 
¢calved cows with symptoms mid-way between 
the two. These latter are the most favourable 
for treatment. 

Various remedies have been tried, but for the 
last five years the treatment adopted here has 
consisted in the inflation of the udder, and 
the administration of one to two ounces of 
chloral hydrate in a pint of cold water. No 
attempt at drenching should be made if the 
cow is in a convulsion, and if she goes into one 
it is best to wait until she has somewhat 
recovered before a further attempt is made. 
Following the chloral the cow usually becomes 
much quieter and a saline purge is then given 
(mag, sulph. 16 0z.). Sometimes it is impossib'e 
to drench the cow at all owing to the rapidity 
with which one convulsion follows another. 
In these cases either inflation alone is relied 
upon, or slaughter advised. Calcium injections 
do not appear to have any effect. 

Results have been very variable, but about 
25 per cent. recover completely and about 15 
per cent. recover but are left) paralysed in 
the hind quarters. They eat well, ruminate, and 
give a good yield of milk, but are unable to 
rise. The longest period for which cow 
so affected was allowed to live was four weeks, 
but no improvement was evident so the animal 
was destroyed. The other 60 per cent, die 
or are s‘aughtered as being too seriously 
affected for treatment to be successful, 

During May and the first two weeks of June 
in 1984 about 25 cases were treated; in the 
same period of 1935, eight cases; in 1986, up 
to the time of writing, only three, all of which 


have recovered. The local rainfall during 
March, April and May was as follows :— 

1934 1935 1936 
in. in. in. 
March ... 3359 1910 2741 
April... 2780 3°454 1150 
May 3410 1386 
9549 GT750 4864 

[Editorial Note—The account of “ Grass 


Staggers’ sent by our correspondent strongly 
suggests that he has been dealing with the 
condition which has been termed “ Hypomag- 
nesaemia.” He would be well advised to take 
blood samples from his next cases and submit 
them for magnesium determinations to one of 
the veterinary biochemical laboratories, He 
would also be interested to various 


published articles on magnesium deficiency in 
cows at grass.—Editor. | 
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Abstracts 


| Vaccination against Br, abortus. Miessner, H., 


and Koéser, A. (19385.) Dents. tierdrstl. 
Wschr. 43. 21. 323.] 
Br. abortus vaccines killed) with chinosol, 


iodine and formalin were of no value whatso- 
ever in protecting guinea-pigs against experi- 
inental infection with this organism. It is 
assumed that such vaccines would be equally 
ineffective in protecting cattle under field con- 
ditions. Living vaccine, prepared by growing 
Br. abortus in bile, has all the advantages and 
disadvantages of any other live vaccine. 
P. 
* * * 
|i.—Some Observations on the Pathology of 
Br. abortus-infected Udders of Heifers; 
I1I.—Some Observations on Foetal Pneumonia, 
SHOLL, L, B. Cornell Vet. 25. 4.| 


The first of these articles is the result of 
bacteriological and pathological examinations 
of the udders of 29 heifers. Twenty-two gave 
a positive reaction (the titre is not recordcd) to 
the agglutination test. Of these, Br. abortus 
was isolated from the udders of 14, ten of which 
were non-pregnant, and of which only three 
were in milk. The pathological changes varied 
considerably, but consisted essentially of a 
cellular infiltration with frequently mild fibrosis. 
Br. abortus was not isolated from any of the 
negative animals. 

The second deals with pneumonia in foetuses 
aborted at from five to nine months, Forty-five 
were from cows with a positive agglutination 
titre, and of these 32 showed pulmonary infee- 
tion. Brucella organisms were obtained from 
25 of the latter. Of the 13 with no obvious 
infection, Brucella was isolated from four. 
The importance of this condition is obvious in 
a calf born at or near full time, when it may 
interfere with the proper inflation of the lungs, 
or may develop into an extensive pneumonia. 

* * * 
| The Chloride Content of Cow’s Milk. CauLriecp, 

W. J., and W. R. (1985.) Cornell 

Vet. 25. 4. 883-343. ] 

It has been suggested that’ a high chloride 


content of milk is indicative of one of the 
following: (1) colostrum; (2) milk from 


diseased udders ; (3) milk from cows in advanced 
lactation, or (4) high lipase activity in milk. If 
the above statement is true, the possibilities of 
the chloride test as a practical means of detecting 
abnormal milk are obvious, but unfortunately 
little is known regarding the normal variations 
which occur in the chloride content of eow’s 
milk and still less regarding how it varies from 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1, p. 820.) 
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Report 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF 
VETERINARY RESEARCH, 
MUKTESAR 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31st, 1935* 


The report is divided into five sections, one 
of which recounts the activities of the sub- 
station, the Imperial Veterinary Serum Institute 
at Izatnagar, and there are six tables. 

The Director, Mr. F. Ware, deals with the 
staff, supplies and services at Muktesar, pro- 
duction, instruction, research, publications and 
finance. The retirement of the two Head 
Laboratory Assistants, Messrs. Keiller and 
Goffi, after 30 years’ meritorious service, is 
referred to in appreciative terms. 

The area under cultivation amounted to 
277 acres and produced a profit on the year’s 
working, but there was a loss on the Dairy. 
An interesting account of forest production is 
given. The figures relating to electric current 
suggest the great importance of this form of 
energy to the Institution. 

There was a large increase in the consignments 
of rinderpest virus. Owing to the decreasing 
demand for anti-rinderpest serum the total 
amount of biological products tends to decrease, 
but, as the Director remarks, there is no need 
to express regret on this account. The experi- 
mental work has been the cause of the decrease 
and should receive credit accordingly. Great 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining the 
staff required for research work. The post of 
Protozoologist has not yet been filled and the 
charge of the Pathological Section was held in 
of Publications, Delhi, India; price 
2s. 9d. 


breed to breed. The present investigation was ' 


carried out in order to shed some light on these 
points. It was found that apart from a slightly 
higher chloride content of the Holstein milk 
during the first half of the lactation period there 
was no significant difference in the chloride 
content of the milk of the different breeds 
(Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire). 
The chloride content of the milk from individual 
cows varied from 0°07 to 0°29 per cent., but 
96 per cent. of all samples examined fell within 
0°08 to 0°20 per cent. The chloride content of 
the milk was highest at the outset of the lactation 
period ; then it declined rapidly, but usually 
after about 20 days showed a general upward 
trend throughout the remainder of the lactation 


period. 
J. 8. 


a temporary capacity. Other appointments are 
vacant, though sanctioned. 

The Serology Section under Mr. Haddow, did 
very good work, especially in continuing to 
improve the methods of anti-rinderpest serum 
production. This is very important for financial 
and other reasons. Very definite progress is 
reported in the preparation of a suitable vaccine 
in this connection. In this section problems 
related to nutritional defects have been pre- 
sented for investigation but paucity of staff has 
limited its activities. 

Other work comprised experiments designed 
to simplify and improve the method of manufac- 
ture of blackquarter vaccine and investigations 
in bovine contagious abortion, bovine lymphan- 
gitis, bovine mastitis, equine contagious abor- 
tion, strangles, equine influenza, Doyle’s disease 
of fowls and fowl pox. Physiological studies 
included work in connection with amaurosis in 
calves, osteomalacia in cattle, aphosphorosis in 
horses, paraplegia in horses, and ophthalmia in 
horses. A considerable amount of routine 
examination was carried out. 

In the Pathology Section under Captain 
8S. C. A. Datta, Temporary Veterinary Research 
Officer, considerable attention was paid to 
enzootic bovine haematuria. Evidence points to 
it being a parasitic disease and further studies 
are being made to confirm this. Routine 
examinations occupied much of the time of the 
section but certain helminthological investiga- 
tions were conducted and some breeding prob- 
lems investigated. In addition, research work 
was conducted in tuberculosis, Johne’s disease and 
other pathological and bacteriological diseases. 

The work in the Protozoology Section was 
-arried on by the Director with a skeleton staff. 
Observations on acute theileriasis in cattle were 
continued and some success in the treatment of 
this condition with antiserum is reported. 
Experimental work in connection with the 
treatment of surra was also continued. On the 
entomological side a noteworthy positive result 

ras obtained in the transmission of rinderpest 

by biting flies. It is recorded that Mr. 8. K. 
Sen of this department, whilst working at the 
Molteno Institute on study leave, had been able 
to demonstrate the exact nature, not previously 
understood, of the blood-sucking apparatus of 
ticks. 

The report of the Imperial Veterinary Serum 
Institute, in charge of Mr. 8. R. Hassan, Deputy 
Director, details the large extent of serum pro- 
duction and administrative matters of interest. 

Members of the staff of the Institute submitted 
14 papers for publication during the year under 
report. These were sent to the Indian Journal 
of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
and Agriculture and Live Stock in India respec- 
tively and would appear to be of considerable 
interest. W. 
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TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CONGRESS 


Reports of Finance Committee and 
Statement of Accounts 


We publish below reports of meetings of the 
Finance Committee of the Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress, and Statement of Congress 
Accounts, which have been issued for publication 
to certain selected veterinary journals. In 
submitting his report, as Treasurer, to the 
meeting of the Finance Committee held in New 
York on April 15th, 1936, Dr. J. R. Mohler 
stated : 

* Attention is called to the by-laws which 
specify that the revenues of each Congress shall 
consist of : 

(a) Subscriptions of Members; (b) Volun- 

tary contributions, ete. 

Although the latter (b) are not subject to the 
statutes of the by-laws ‘ unless the donors have 
made the contrary a condition of their gifts’ 
(which condition was not requested by any 
donor), nevertheless it is reeommended that the 
attached balance sheet which contains a state- 
ment of receipts and expenses in full, be furnished 
for publication in the veterinary journals of 
those countries having the largest number of 
members of the Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress. 

‘“As you will note, the Treasurer’s Report 
shows that the Budget has been balanced and a 
respectable surplus attained for further use in 
advancing the outposts of our profession. 

“You will further note that the receipts from 
membership dues, ‘the only funds over which 
the by-laws have specific jurisdiction, were 
insufficient to meet the demands of the Congress 
per se, but fortunately the various contributions, 
combined with the Government printing appro- 
priation, were sufficient not only to make up 
the deficit, but also to leave the respectable 
balance reported.” 


A meeting of the Finance Committee appointed 
at the closing meeting of the Twelfth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress for the purpose of 
closing the accounts and issuing a statement in 
connection therewith was held at the Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, on the afternoon of 
April 15th, 1936. There were present Dr. R. 8. 
MacKellar (in the chair), Dr. Adolph Richhorn 
and Dr. C. J. Marshall, members, and Dr. John 
R. Mohler and Col. O. N. McKim, invited guests. 

The Treasurer submitted a statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Congress which 
had been audited by Stuart Heitmuller, Public 
Accountant and Auditor of Washington, D.C. 
This statement and the auditor’s report were 
examined, approved and ordered to be published 
in accordance with the statutes of the Congress. 
The question of the disposal of the balance left 


in this fund was deferred for consideration at 
the evening meeting of the Committee. 


Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 
CAsu RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Period May 28th, 1931, to April 13th, 1936 
CAsu RECEIPTS 
Membership fees (including 


_ ladies and students) 17,279.51 
Veterinary Associations ... 12,445.60 
Honor Roll Contributions ... 2,800.00 
Other Contributions ... 5,919.64 
Sale of Proceedings .. ae 405.29 
Sale of Reprints 257.53 
Alumni and General Ban- 

Commercial Exhibits .. 4,289.50 
Interest on Bank Deposits ... 95 

ToTaL RECEIPTS —————$46,253.52* 


“Note. -An additional $11,000 was 
appropriated and spent by the United 
States Government for setting type, 
general proof reading, corrections, 
engravings, and printing and binding 
of a sufficient number of copies of the 
Proceedings for free distribution to 
various libraries and other deposi- 
tories approved by the Congress of 
the United States. This fund was 
handled directly by the fiscal agents of 
the Government. 


CAsH EXPENDITURES 


Organising Committee ex- $ 
Local Arrangements Com- 


mittee expense... a 426.14 
Publicity Committee expense 250.04 
Expenses to Permanent Com- 


mittee Meeting in Paris ... 300.00 
Donation to Permanent Com- 

mittee Administration ... 1,000.00 
Membership Badges ae 653.40 
General Secretary’s Office 

expense, Chicago, Ill. 955.39 


General Secretary’s Office 
Office expense to, from 
and in New York City ... 608.99 
Assistant to the General 


Secretary (Mr. Haux) ... 2,376.00 
Official Photographer dine 151.00 
Advertising Expenses 537.26 


Postage, United States and 

Canada on circular letters 139.52 
Job Printing and Stationery 1,305.59 
Protested and _ Returned 


Cheques... 285.00 
Bank Charges 8.75 
Public Accountant’s Fee ... 50.00 
Post-Congress Clinic 375.08 
Translating, Interpreting and 

Printing of Proceedings ... 9,458.21 
Printing of Reprints “= 920.53 
Decorations of Commercial 

Exhibits... 420.00 

_ Waldorf-Astoria for Recep- 
tions, Banquets and 
Incidentals 8,362.13 


Music. Entertainment and 
Incidentals at Receptions, 
Luncheons and Banquets’ 1,766.25 

Boat Excursions, Playland, 

New York Harbour, etc. 600.00 

Ladies’ and Children’s Enter- 
tainment ... ... 1,287.00 
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Motor Transportation to West $ 

Point, Playland, Princeton 
and points of interest 1,562.69 
OTAL EXPENDITURES —— 


$36,119.58 


Excess or CAsn RECEIPTS OVER 
EXPENDITURES $10,133.84 


I certify that the above is a true and complete 
statement of the cash receipts and cash expendi- 
tures as submitted of the Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress for the period of May 28th, 
1931, to and including April 13th, 1936. 

(Signed) Stuart P. HEITMULLER, 
Accountant and Auditor. 
April 14th, 1936. 


The Committee on Finance of the Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress met again 
on the evening of April 15th at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, after having previously 
examined the financial audited report of Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Treasurer of the Congress, and 
approving the same. 

The Committee at this time deemed _ it 
advisable to consider the utilisation of the 
unexpended balance and after full discussion 
has unanimously decided to allocate the same 
for the following purposes : 

1. A $5,000 endowment to be created and 
placed in the custody of the Treasurer of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, the 
annual income of which is to be awarded as‘the 
Twelfth International Veterinary Congress Prize 
to a member of the A.V.M.A. for the most 
noteworthy contribution to the advancement of 
veterinary science during the preceding year. 
This cash prize is to be awarded only to veterin- 
arians and presented at the annual meeting of 
the A.V.M.A. beginning 1937, but is not to be 
given more than once to any recipient. The 
body to make the annual award shall consist of 
a special committee of five constituted as 
follows: President of the A.V.M.A., Chairman 
of Executive Board, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and Chief of , Veterinary 
Division of Surgeon-General’s Office, U.S. Army, 
these four members to select the fifth member 
who shall not succeed himself. 

2. A $3,000 endowment to be created and 
placed in the custody of the Treasurer of the 
A.V.M.A., the income during the intervals of 
the International Veterinary Congresses to 
accumulate and the accumulated sum to be 
awarded as a cash prize, to be known as the 
U.S.A. Twelfth International Veterinary Con- 
gress Prize, at each International Veterinary 
Congress for the most noteworthy contribution 
by a veterinarian in the advancement of 
veterinary science since the last preceding 
Congress. The members of the Permanent 
Committee should constitute the body to award 
this prize. At the meeting at which the pro- 
gramme for the forthcoming International Veter- 


inary Congress is considered, proposals for the 
candidates of the prize should be made and, at 
a meeting during the Congress, the Permanent 
Committee should decide on the winner and the 
President make the presentation at the closing 
session of Congress. 

3. The balance of the surplus should be 
utilised as follows : 

Dr. Mohler, who extended the official invita- 
tion to the Congress at the Eleventh Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress at London, to 
receive $511 as part of his personal expenses 
incurred on that trip. 

An appropriation of $400 to be made towards 
the expenses of a Permanent Committee member 
from the United States to attend the meeting of 
the Permanent Committee in Paris in 1937. 
At this meeting the programme for the Thirteenth 
Congress is to be considered. Should the 
President of the Twelfth International Congress 
not be in a position to attend, he should be given 
the privilege to name an alternate to attend 
said meeting. 

An appropriation of $400 to be made to each 
of the three members of the Permanent Com- 
mittee from the United States to attend the 
International Veterinary Congress at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1938. Should one or more of 
the members of the Permanent Committee not 
be in a position to attend, they should have the 
privilege of naming alternates. 

The remaining $22.84 to be used to defray as 
far as possible the expenses of the members of 
the Finance Committee in attendance at the 
final meeting when the business of the Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress was brought 
to a close. 

The Committee wish to express their 
appreciation for the efficient, painstaking and 
very laborious work of the Treasurer of the 
Congress, Dr. John R. Mohler, who not only 
aided materially towards the scientific success 
of the Congress, but also put forth arduous 
efforts in collecting a considerable proportion of 
the funds. 

(Signed) R. S. MACKELLAR, Chairman, 
C. J. MARSHALL, 
ADOLPH EICHHORN, Secretary. 


The railway companies of Great Britain have 
decided to continue for a further period of 
twelve calendar months from July 1st the experi- 
mental scheme of insurance introduced on 
July ist, 1935, for livestock conveyed by pas- 
senger train or other similar service and/or 
railway-owned vehicles used for the transport of 
passenger rated livestock. Under this scheme the 
senders of livestock may insure their animals 
against injury or death during transit by the 
prepayment of small premiums, 


* * * 
Eight bullocks have been killed by lightning 


on the farm of Mr. Barrett, Thorpe Acre, Lough- 
borough. They were sheltering under a tree. 
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VICTORIA VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


ANNUAL MEETING AT EDINBURGH 


The Annual Meeting of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund was held, immediately after 
the Annual Meeting of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on June 4th, 
1936. 

In the temporary absence of the President, 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley was elected to the 
chair. The following members were present :— 
Mr. W. Anderson, Prof. G. F. Boddie, Mr. 
David Brown, Prof. J. F. Craig, Capt. H. 
Gillmor, Mr. A. Gofton, Dr. J. Russell Greig, 
Capt. O. V. Gunning, Messrs. W. H. Horne, H. V. 
Hughes, Prof. R. G. Linton, Messrs. G. H. Locke, 
J. W. MeIntosh, Capt. T. M. Mitchell, Prof. Wm. 
Mitchell, Mr. W. Nairn, Capt. J. F. Player, 
Major D. 8. Rabagliati, Capt. J. R. Rider, Mr. 
J. N. Ritchie, Prof. W. Robb, Messrs. G. A. 
Sangster, E. J. H. Sewell, Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, 
Maj. A. Spreull, Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger, 
Capt. James F. Taylor, Mr. Alex. Thomson, 
Capt. Wm. Watt, Dr. A. W. Whitehouse, 
Mr. W. Woods, Capt. A. Young and Mr. W. 
Jackson Young. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the minutes of the previous 
meeting (which had been published) were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


President.—On the motion of Dr. BRADLEY, 
Col. J. W. Brittlebank was re-elected President 
of the Fund for the ensuing year. 

Vice-Presidents—On the proposition of Mr. 
GOFTON, seconded by Mr. Lockk, the following 
were re-elected Vice-Presidents : Dr. O. Char- 
nock Bradley, Mr. G. P. Male, Capt. J. R. Rider 
and Capt. Sidney Villar. 

Honorary Secretary.—On the proposition of 
Dr. BRADLEY, Col. P. J. Simpson was re-elected 
Honorary Secretary. 

Honorary Treasurer.—On the proposition of 
Mr. McInTosH, seconded by Mr. NAtRN, Mr. 
Arnold) Spicer was re-elected Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Woodhouse and Wilkinson 
were re-elected Auditors. 

Annual Report.—The Annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts for the year 1935, which 
had been circulated to every member, were 
submitted and adopted on the motion of Major 
RABAGLIATI, seconded by Mr. STEELE-BODGER. 

Election of Council.—On the motion of Dr. 
RUSSELL GREIG, seconded by Major SPREULL, 
the following were elected to represent the 
members of the Fund on the Council: Prof. 
J. B. Buxton, Mr. F. Leeds Gooch, Mr. G. H. 
Locke, Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, Mr. J. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


WEST OF SCOTLAND V.M.A.* 


ANNUAL MEETING AT GLASGOW. 

The Annual Meeting of the above Division 
was held in the George Hotel, Glasgow, on the 
afternoon of April 30th, 1936. 

The President, Mr. W. Watt, occupied the 
chair, and the following members were present : 
Prof. Wm. Robb, Prof. G. W. Weir, Messrs. 
Nicol Nicholson, Robt. Mitchell, John MecFar- 
lane, Wm. Harley, W. L. Weipers, J. G. 
McGregor, 8. Jamieson, A. Sillars, David Brown, 
J. F. Taylor, Peter Meikle, H. H. Brodie, 
Donald Campbell and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Alex. Thomson, together with the following 
visitors: Prof. Wm. Mitchell (Edinburgh), 
Prof. G. F. Boddie (Edinburgh), Messrs. A. 8. 
Chapman (Buchlyvie), J. K. Thomson (Bears- 
den), J. G. McGreevy and W. Gowans (Glasgow). 

Apologies for inability to attend the meeting 
were received from Mr. Jas. McFarlane and 
Capt. C. Tracy. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
printed in the Veterinary Record, were taken as 
read and adopted. 

Correspondence. —Matters arising out of the 
correspondence were discussed and the Secretary 
was instructed as to the replies to be sent. 

Nominations for Membership.—Messrs. A. 8. 
Chapman, Buchlyvie, and Thos. Fleming, Strat- 
haven, were nominated for membership of the 
Division. 

Finance.—The Treasurer’s Report was pre- 
sented and adopted, and it was agreed to renew 
the subscription of £1 1s. Od. to the National 
Horse Association, and the donation of £4 to 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, while 
it was further decided to make a donation of 
£2 2s. Od. to the R.C.V.S. Library Endowment 
Fund. 

Election of Officers —It was agreed that the 
office-bearers be re-elected en bloc. 


“Received for publication May 22nd, 1936. 


Willett, Mr. Wm. Woods, Capt. W. G. Wragg, 
Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop 
Young and Mr. W. Jackson Young. 

Vote of Thanks.—The PRESIDENT (Mr. J. W. 
MeIntosh): Before we disperse I think you 
would wish to accord our grateful thanks to 
Dr. Bradley for placing at our disposal this hall 
for our annual meetings to-day and for presiding 
at this meeting. And I would take this oppor- 
tunity, in the name of the profession, to offer 
hearty congratulations to him on this his semi- 
jubilee year as Principal of this College. 


(Applause. ) 
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Paper.—There being no other business, Prof. 
Robb was called upon to deliver his paper on 
“ Hereditary Diseases.”’ This paper was heard 
with much interest and promoted an animated 
discussion, opened by Prof. Mitchell.  [{Prof. 
RKobb’s paper is reproduced, together with a 
report of the discussion, at the commencement 
of this issue.—Zditor. | 

Votes of thanks to the essayist, to Prof. 
Mitchell and to the Chairman concluded the 
meeting and the members adjourned for tea. 

ALEX. THOMSON, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Notes and News 


Che Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


June 27th.—Meeting of the North of Eng!and 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Newecastle- 
on-Tyne, 2.80 p.m. 

June 27th.—Meeting of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Division, at Perth, 2 p.m. 


June 29th.—-R.C.V.S.. Membership Examina- 
tions begin. 
July 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Oral and Practical 


Examinations begin in London. 

July 2nd.—Meeting of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Penrith, 12.15 p.m. 


July ting of the Sussex Veterinary 
Society at Brighton; informal 
luncheon 1.15 p.m.; meeting 


2.30 p.m, 

July 6th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, 
4 p.m. 

July 16th.—Annual Summer Meeting of the 
Lancashire Division, at Preston. 

July 24th.—Summer Meeting of the Royal 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
Institute of Animal Pathology, 
Cambridge. 

August 22nd.—Entries for Jubilee Memorial 
Bursary Examination. 

Sept. 14th-18th.—N.V.M.A. Annual Congress, 
Scarborough. 

Sept. 22nd, 23rd.—Jubilee Memorial Bursary 
Examination. 

* * * 


PERSONAL 
Tue Kina’s BrrraupAy Honours 


Tuesday last was the King’s birthday-—of 
course the first in the new reign—and_ the 
veterinary profession is represented in the Birth- 
day Honours List by Major Hammett Holland 
Brassey Edwards, M.R.c.v.s., of the Colonial 
Veterinary Service. Major Brassey Edwards, who 
is Deputy Director of Animal Husbandry and 
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Chief Veterinary Officer, Kenya, receives the 
Order of the British Empire in the Civil Division 
of the Colonial Office List. 


RETIREMENT OF Mr, C. H. Huisu 

The many members of the profession who 
have had occasion, regularly and over a long 
period of years, to value the admirable services 
rendered them by one who can perhaps claim 
to be the country’s oldest traveller, will regret 
to learn that, at the age of 88 years, Mr. Charles 
Henry Huish retires on July 1st next. 

Born in 1848 at lichester, Somersetshire, “Mr. 
Huish was apprenticed to a retail pharmacist at 
Crewkerne in 1863. Coming to London in 1868, 
he joined the old-established firm of wholesale 
druggists, Burgess Willows and Francis, in 1868, 
and in the following year became a_ town 
traveller. Having held this position for about 
four years he then went to Mackeys of Bouverie 
Street as town and country traveller; staying with 
them about thirteen years and leaving them to 


join Corbyn Stacey and Company (both these 


firms have since been absorbed by Willows, 
Francis, Butler and Thompson, Limited). After 
a short period with Messrs. Richardsons, of 
Leicester, Mr. Huish rejoined Willows and Com- 
pany, in 1909, with whom he is now associated. 


Glasgow College Presentation.-We would 
remind those of our readers to whom attendance 
is possible, that the presentation to the Principal 
(previously announced in this column) will be 
made in the Glasgow College on Tuesday, 
July 7th, at 3 p-m. 


DIPL OMA IN VETE RINARY STA TE MEDICINE 


On the results of the examination held by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 
Edinburgh from June 11th to 17th, the following 
candidates have been awarded the Diploma in 
Veterin: State Medicine: Andrew, A. 
Beattie, S., Harriss, S. T., Hill, F. J., Howie, D 
McKelvey, Hagan, J. and Thomson, J.K 


RAV.C. ANNUAL DINNER, 1936 


The following is a list of oflicers who attended 
the above dinner on Friday, June 12th, 1936, at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1, when Major- 
General J. J. B. Tapley, c.sB., p.s.o., Director- 
General, Army Veterinary Services, presided, and 
Lieut.-General Sir Reginald S. May, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. , Quartermaster-General to the Forces. 
was the guest of the evening. 

Major-Generals: W. S. Anthony, C.B., C.M.G., and 
Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 

Brigadiers: H. S. Mosley, p.s.o.; A. J. Williams, 
D.S.O. 

Colonels: J. O. Andrews, W. 
Dayer-Smith, 0.B.£.; H. E. Gibbs, p.s.o.; A. Smith, 
F.R.C.V.S.; A. G. Todd, C.B.E., D.S.O.; K. Walker, 
C.LE., O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S.; W. H. Walker, D.S.O., O,B.E. 

Lieut.-Colonels: E. B. Bartlett, o.p.e.; A. E. 
Clarke; G. Conder, p.s.o.; O. S. Fisher, 0.B.E.; 
F. C. O’Rorke, c.M.G., F.R.C. v.s.; G. B. C. Rees- 
Mogg, 0.B.E., F.R.C.V-S.; N. Rowston; T. 
Sealy-Green; L. Slocock, M.C., F.R.C.V.S.3 
J. J. M. Soutar, o.B.z.; F. C. Stratton, ; G. 
Tillyard, E. G. Turner, p.s.0.; L. M. Verney, 
D.S.0.; F.R.C.V.S. 

Majors: F. J. Andrews, B.s<.; R. M. Bamford, 
0.B.E.; V. A. Bartrum, 0.B.E.; DA. S. Beck; R. E. 
Bond; H. Bone, m.c.; E. C. Bowes; A. B. Bowhay, 
O.B.E.; C. O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S.; J. J. 
Dunlop, M.c.; G, Golding; J. Harrison; C. W. 
Heane; Sir Mrederick T. G. Hobday. cC.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E.; C. Holland, m.c.; R. H. ‘Knowles; 
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C, J. R. Lawrence, 0.n.£.; J. Leigh; H. D. Lewis; 
T. Lishman; G. Lloyd, bD.s.0., F.R.C.v.s.; H. Mason, 
0.B.E.; J. Mullany; S. O’Donel, M.c.; E. O’Kelly; 
J. W. O’Kelly; G. E. Oxspring, 0.B.E., F.R.C.V.S.; 
J. J. Plunkett, 0.B.e.; A. A. Pryer, D.s.o.; W. M. 
Rouse; T. L. Shea: K. S. Simpson; R. T, Smith; 
J. Southall; P. S. Sparling; J. R. Steevenson, D.s.o.; 
W. H. Thomas; C, H. S. Townsend, 0.B.E., M.c., 
F.R.C.V.S.; E. Wallace; G. F. Watkins; F. J. Weir; 
G. Williamson, 0.B.E, 

Captains: E. Brayley Reynolds, 0.B.£.; L. W. 
Coulden; J. J. Kane; F. C. Minett, M.b.£.; 
Shenassi Wahab; J. R. Stewart; D. I. C. Tennant; 
H. B. Williams; A. J. Warburton. 

Lievtenants: R. S. T. Bowden; T. A. R. 
Chipperfield; D. M. Stewart; W. E. Turton, 

ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 


Major A. A, Pryer, D.s.o., assumed duty as 
Instructor and Bacteriologist at the Royal Army 
Veterinary School on June 15th, vice Major G. E. 
Oxspring, 0.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. 

Major G. E. Oxspring, 0.B.E., F.R.C.V.S., pro- 
ceeded to Woolwich on June 16th, for the pur- 

ose of assuming duty as Officer-in-Charge of 

.A.V.C. Records and Army Veterinary Stores, in 
relief of Major W. H. Thomas, who proceeds to 
Colchester for duty as Senior Veterinary Officer 
at that station. Major G. Lloyd, D.s.0., F.R.C.v.S., 
is leaving Colchester and will sail for Gibraltar 
shortly, for duty. 

ee D. A, Gillmor, who reverted to the Home 
establishment on May 26th, is at present on sick 
leave. He joins at Aldershot for duty on 
June 29th. 

Major W. M. Rouse. who reverted to the Home 
establishment on June 2nd, has been posted to 
Newport, Mon., for duty, where he joined on 
June 16th. 

Captain J. V. Tevlin reverts to the Home estab- 
lishment on June 20th and proceeds to Shorn- 
cliffe for duty. ee 

Majors T. L. Shea, M. J. Killilea and G. F. 
Watkins, and Captain D. I. C. Tennant are at 

resent in_this country on_ leave ex India. 

ieutenant R. S. T. Bowden is in this country on 
leave ex Egypt. 
ok * * * 


“GRASS DISEASE” in SCOTLAND 


Further deaths from grass_ disease _ have 
spread anxiety among farmers in the north-east 
of Scotland. Mares in foal, it is stated, have 
been affected this season for the first time. 

On two farms alone, eight horses, including a 
mare in foal, have died. There are many sus- 


pected cases. 
* 


LEGAL NOTES 


Vehicle not Cleansed for Conveyance of Sheep. 
—For failing to cleanse a vehicle for the convey- 
ance of animals, Frederick William Rogers, of 
Flamstead End, Cheshunt, was fined 40s. and two 
guineas costs at Clerkenwell Police Court. He 
was also fined 20s. for failing to provide a suit- 
able ramp for each floor of the vehicle. A 
summons for failing to keep on the vehicle a 
record of the dates on which it was cleansed and 
disinfected was dismissed under the Probation of 
Offenders Act. He pleaded not_ guilty to the 
summons for failing to cleanse the vehicle, but 
admitted the others. 2 

Evidence was given by an L.C.C. inspector 
under the Diseases of Animals Act, who said he 
saw the vehicle at Maiden Lane Cattle Depdt on 
March 11th. The defendant was about to load 
sheep. The vehicle was in a very dirty condi- 


tion, and witness told him it could not be used 
until it had been cleansed. 

Defendant said there was only some dried 
straw in the bottom of the vehicle. It had been 
cleansed. With regard to the ramp, he said that 
although the vehicle was a the 
upper deck was not being used. The record book 
had been left at home.—Meat Trades Journal. 

* ok 


THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION 


In a recent issue Nature prints an informative 

summary of the discussion on “ The present state 
of the theory of natural selection” held by the 
Royal Society on May 14th. “ Professor D. M. S. 
Watson, opening the discussion, emphasised the 
lack of evidence that structural features are 
adaptive. In_ the brachiopod Rhynchonella, 
specimens with the inhalent and exhalent aper- 
tures completely abnormal occur abundantly in 
a random collection of large numbers of different 
sizes, from one locality: the abnormality has not 
been selected out. Much more experimental proof 
of a selective death-rate is needed. While a 
change may take place independently on parallel 
lines, the rate may differ; there is a compensa- 
tory prenetare as in the evolution of the horse, in 
which an advanced rate of change in the teeth is 
associated with a backwardness in the case of 
the feet. The same adaptive structure may arise 
independently in nearly allied animals, or the 
same ends may be served by different adaptations 
in other groups. Perissodactyls show a dental 
peculiarity, increasing the grinding surfaces, 
which artiodactyls never do; what it is that pre- 
vents them from doing so, is a clue to ¢ volution. 
Such types of evolution, common to great groups, 
have a do with the evolution ci specific 
characters. Do ordinary species differ from each 
other by adaptive characters? Quantitative 
results are of the utmost ‘‘nportance, yet they are 
not forthcoming. 
_ “Professor N. Timo‘éeff-Reesovsky produced 
important figures dealing with relative viability 
in races of —— A state of over-crowding 
in a culture of the flies under optimum condi- 
tions can be produced by the introduction of 
others, leading to the death of a certain number. 
The percentage of viability of various cultures 
thus over-crowded shows that certain races will 
survive better than others at raised or lower 
temperatures. Although races from_ different 
areas may show no morphological differences, 
their viabilities at different temperatures agree 
with the climatic conditions of the areas they 
occupy. The populations of eastern Europe in a 
typical continental climate have higher viability 
at temperatures beyond normal in either direc- 
tion than the north European race, which 
endures increased cold better than the Mediter- 
ranean race; this, on the other hand, endures 
increased heat alone better than the former, 
There is evidence that there do exist in the wild 
population sufficient allelomorphs to provide 
material for selection for climate, and that each 
of the mutants has its own specific relative 
viability me pene upon combination with other 
genes; small mutations affecting viability occur 
at least twice as frequently as lethals. 

“The differential elimination of genotypes of 
low viability was discussed by Professor 
Fisher in the case of four species of grass locusts. 
There was unmistakable evidence of this, by 
deaths between the time of formation of the 
zygote and the time of capture, or between the 
time of capture and the time of formation of the 
next generation. In one case, not even complete 
sterility would explain the disparities observed; 
there must have been differential elimination of 
one genotype of low viability. 
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“Professor E, J. Salisbury urged that plants 
have much greater tolerance to supposedly lethal 
conditions than is thought to be the case; elimina- 
tion is largely among juveniles. Survival is deter- 
mined by reaction to competition for space; wild 
communities of an open character contain many 
microspecies. Allied microspecies grown in 
dense cultures show great mortality; a denser 
culture. of a single than of mixed microspecies 
can be grown. Despite Darwin’s axiom that 
competition is greatest between individuals of 
the same species, if they have no different com- 
petitive equipment, enormous numbers can live 
together without mortality. 

“ The view that natural selection reduces poly- 
morphism and favours distinct species in 
different environments was expressed by Dr. 
W. B. Turrill, who cited many cases of close 
adaptation to environment in plant species grow- 
ing in contiguous areas, differing by well-marked 
characters yet each not spreading from its own 
area. The colonisation of a new area_may be 
aided by a difference in habit, and Dr. T. J. 
Jenkin ascribed the difference between the 
annual geo occurring in South Europe and 
the northern perennial species to an original 
divergence of habit which favoured different 
forms in different climatic environment. Such 
differences were not shown in morphology; the 
grasses are all diploids, and can be intercrossed 
without any noticeable change except a disturb- 
ance of meiosis. 

“Close adaptations were stated by Captain 
Cyril Diver to be limitations; many species do 
not show_them, and they may even be disadvan- 
tageous. Wide variability goes with adaptability; 
more common species are more variable than the 
less common, so that a successful species may be 
presumed to preserve wide adaptability. If close 
adaptations are a measure of the working of 
natural selection, wide adaptability, being incom- 
patible with them, can scarcely be attributed to 
natural selection. The important thing for a 
species is to be tolerant and preserve a wide 
adaptability, and not close adaptations. This is 
best effected if there is no selective pressure to 
limit these adaptations; a condition of selective 
pressure causing close adaptation suggests that a 
species is losing rather than gaining ground. 

“There is og in believing that adapta- 
tion is due to natural selection in cases where a 
new form is found living under the same condi- 
tions as its parent form. This point was also 
emphasised by Professor R. Ruggles Gates; there 
is little evidence that natural selection is aiding 
the spread of new forms. Thus an apetalous form 
of Saxifraga virginiensis, having started jn 
Manhattan, has become abundant in Massachu- 
setts; a teratological form of Drosera spreading 
vegetatively has occupied an area of half-an-acre 
to the exclusion of the type form. The size of a 
population’ is of extreme importance; much 
depends upon whether all individuals can meet 
to interbreed, which is unlikely in widely 
scattered species. There is an effective range of 
interbreeding which will be less than the total 
range. Even migratory birds return to breed at 
the same spot, but plants have their effectiveness 
increased by necessary visits of pollinating 
insects or by wind. Therefore an element of 
chance may affect spread. 

“Dr, W. B. Turrill pointed out in his contribu- 
tion that large changes of environment, such as 
that produced by man’s deforestation, afford 
opportunities for establishment of a new popula- 
tion, and that migration might be of less 
importance than changes ii sifu, - 

“Theories of evolution were divided by 
Professor R. A. Fisher into two kinds: those that 
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explain adaptations, and those that fail to account 
for them. The development of the living 
organism must account for adaptations, otherwise 
(1) species must arise by an inner urge causing a 
progressive predetermined course undeterred by 
differences of birth or death, (2) the environment 
must govern the course of change. The ‘ mutation 
theory, once popular among geneticists,’ omits 
the consideration of adaptations, and fails to 
explain the functions of organisms or their parts. 

“Dr. R. N. Salaman, in a few words at the end 
of the discussion, showed that a mutation might 
arise which only in certain circumstances might 
be of direct vaiue to a species. A Solanum from 
Mexico, a country free from wart disease, has in 
Great Britain developed a recessive, bred true, 
which is immune to wart: a character that is 
useless in its native country but of the utmost 
value for England, 

“The value of protective adaptations in 
mimicry among arthropods was_ stressed by 
Professor G. D, Hale Carpenter. Mimetic effects 
are produced in a variety of ways all serving the 
same end; a_ characteristic penny of natural 
selection. Polymorphism in the case of mimicry 
is favoured by natural selection, contrary to the 
views of Dr. Turrill. A species gains by resem- 
blance to different models or many Reade of 
inanimate objects, as this increases the work the 
enemy has to do in finding food. Habit plays an 
important part; conspicuous species furnished 
with unpleasant qualities have habits displaying 
them; mimics have habits enhancing the like- 
ness, but often abandoned in real danger. The 
fact that mimicry deceives the artist but not the 
anatomist can only be explained by natural 
selection. The correspondence between models 
and mimicry in precise distribution is of utmost 
importance, 

“The question of numbers was discussed by 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane. We are not in a 
position to detect evolutionary changes in a 
population at our disposal. Paleontologists agree 
that at least 20,000 generations are required to 

roduce a recognisable change. If a gene is 
increased by 0-01 per cent., its frequency will 
increase in a random population from 001 to 
99 per cent, in 23,400 generations; but it would 
need a population of 4,000,000 to reveal it. This 

oint had been also considered by Professor 
uggles Gates, who said that in quite small 
opulations the conditions would scarcely differ 
rom chance survivals. 

“ Professor Haldane also said that new genes 
must be such as to decrease fitness, for if not 
they would already have spread through a popu- 
lation. The primary réle of natural selection is 
to stabilise a species. Evolutionary changes are 
only to be expected as a result of drastic changes 
in environment; there is rarely direct evidence of 
selection. But such evidence exists in man, in 
the case of resistance to a disease: the progres- 
sive diminution of tuberculosis is due to natural 
selection developing immunity. 

“ Parallel mutation was discussed by Professor 
Ruggles Gates: it is so abundant, causing parallel 
evolution, that we must look on phylogeny not as 
like the usual Darwinian tree, but as the root 
system of a fig-tree which sends down parallel 
roots, descending and interlacing. 

“The facts of mimicry in insects, however, 
according to Professor Hale Carpenter, cannot 
be explained by parallel mutation. The results 
in mimics and models are not the same, and 
similar effects are produced in different wavs. 
One of a series of forms of a _ polymorphic 
mimetic species, of which the majority mimic 
species of one subfamily, may mimic a species of 
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quite a different subfamily, and yet this form is 
linked with the other by intermediates.” 


THE Scope oF NATURAL SELECTION 


The above discussion prompted The Lancel to 
deal editorially with the subject under the above 
heading and as follows:—* 

“Darwin’s main thesis in the ‘Origin of Species’ 
was that the great majority of live organisms 
born into the world failed to reach maturity, 
that the progeny of an animal or plant vary 
spontaneously among themselves, that those 
which are better fitted to meet the changes and 
chances of life would be more likely to reproduce 
themselves, and that these favourable variations, 
if heritable, would be perpetuated and_ those 
which were unfavourable would be eliminated. 
His clear statement of these necessary conse- 

uences of the facts won immediate consent, and 
the world in general agreed, and still agrees, that 
they had here a tolerably rational explanation of 
the adaptation of live things to their surround- 
ings. But his further suggestion that this process 
of ‘accidental’ variation and consequent selec- 
tion would account not only for the separation 
and segregation of the very obvious units known 
as species but for the whole of the evolutionary 
process was from the first looked upon wit 
some suspicion, and biologists became more and 
more uneasy not about the fact of natural selec- 
tion but about the variations which are its raw 
material and about its consequences. Thus the 
symposium on the subject opened last week at 
the Royal Society by Professor D. M. S. Watson 
led to an interesting survey of current opinion. 

“Tn thinking of spontaneous variation Darwin 
had in mind mostly the small, even _ tiny, 
differences which can be seen in any brood, and 
he thought that these might be progressively 
accentuated by repeated selection to almost any 
degree; he knew of the occurrence of the much 
larger and more dramatic changes, in his day 
called ‘sports,’ but deliberately excluded them 
from his argument though he thought later on 
that he might have done well to give them more 
consideration. The experimental evidence 
obtained since is against his idea that small 
fluctuations can give such large effects as he 
required, though it is of course still possible that 
a different answer would emerge sub_ specie 
eternitatis. And there seems now to be general 
agreement (Professor E. W. MacBride strongly 
dissenting) that the sudden changes described by 
de Vries as mutations of which the precise mode 
of inheritance was revealed by Mendel are the 
only variations which can be considered effective 
in evolution. Some mutations involve large 
changes in structure and appearance, and it was 
through these that their occurrence was first 
discovered, but there is no reason to doubt that 
similar capers among the chromosomes may give 
rise to morphological changes of any degree, and 
also to variations which are perceptible only by 
examining function. Professor Timoféeff- 
Ressorsky had found that small physiological 
mutations demonstrable by measuring viability 
under conditions of overcrowding were quite 
common in wild populations of drosophila, much 
more common in fact than those involving gross 
changes in structure, which meets the difficulty 
made at one time that mutations were too infre- 
quent to be of much evolutionary significance. 
Most mutations are not adaptive, and as Professor 
R. R. Gates emphasised, have a lethal rather 
than a survival tendency and, acting on such 
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material, natural selection really acts, as Pro- 
fessor J. B. S. Haldane pointed out, in keeping a 
species constant and preventing wild animals 
and plants running riot as protected dogs and 
cabbages do. But the occasional favourable 
mutation will in the same way be favoured, 
though considering the intimate adaptation of 
organism to environment such must presumably 
be quite uncommon. 

“Other points of importance were brought 
forward mostly by the botanists. Darwin looked 
for characters of survival value chiefly in adult 
animals and plants, and some of his followers 
went to rather extravagant lengths in finding 
meanings and virtues in all the odds and ends of 
manifest structure. They did not realise that 
most selection takes place in the early stages, in 
the young seedlings of plants as Professor E. J. 
Salisbury’s observations showed—that is long 
before the characteristic features of the adult 
have appeared. The intensity of this infantile 
mortality must vary so largely with the number 
of young produced that its significance is perhaps 
different in different instances. In a uniform 
environment animals and plants maintain their 
numbers roughly constant from year to year, and 
selection in the foxglove where one individual 
produces half-a-million seeds must be quantita- 
tively and perhaps qualitatively different from 
selection in bats where two yield one young one 
per annum. When and how the elimination of 
superfluous young takes place is a matter on 
which much more information is needed; that 
elimination is selective follows a priori from its 
occurrence, but of what quality is being selected 
we are almost entirely ignorant. These are 
points which are fundamental to the Darwinian 
argument, and it is singular that so few attempts 
have been made to discover what does happen 
compared with the immense amount of work 
which has been put into the investigation of the 
possibilities. Professor Salisbury also laid stress 
on the overwhelming influence of competition in 
plant communities, and Dr. W. B. Turrill pointed 
out that a change of environment might produce 
as large an alteration in a plant as a change of 
gene, 

“ Of the reality of natural selection in eliminat- 
ing the individuals which try to transgress the 
bounds of their adaptability (as Mr. C. Diver put 
it) no one expressed any doubt, and those who, 
like Professor Watson, were dubious about its 
selective effect seemed to overlook the plain fact 
that if a harmful agent kills half a population the 
dead must be those which are more susceptible 
to the agent and the survivors those which are 
more resistant. The agent ceases to be selective 
only if it kills alf or none. Of the relation of 
natural selection to evolution there was much 
less certainty. Unfortunately none of the speakers 
represented the orthogenetic view, advocated par- 
ticularly by the mammalian palaeontologists, that 
evolution is a pre-ordained development with a 
purposive end. And no one_ but Professor 
MacBride put in a word for Lamarck and the 
inheritance of acquired habits. the evidence for 
which is now definite and considerable. Perhans 
the truth is that evolution has been achieved in 
a variety of ways or by combinations of different 
modes. Mutations, for instance. have appeared un 
to the present to occur at random or at the most 
by some system inherent in the organism con- 
cerned. It would be distinctly helpful if they 
could be shown to have some relation to the 
environment as is suggested bv the observation 
that the typhoid bacillus wil! ferment lactose if 
it lives in its presence long enough. A learned 
bacteriologist might indeed have been included 
with advantage in the panel at the meeting.” 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
jad post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


SIR FREDERICK HOBDAY’S RETIREMENT 
To THE EpITorR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—It_ is refreshing to read so outspoken a 
letter as that of Mr. Chipperfield in the Velerinary 
Record of June 13th—more especially when the 
views expressed coincide with one’s own. 

There is perhaps a tendency amongst old 
students of the Royal Veterinary College to regard 
that institution and the profession as synony- 
mous. ‘While, of course, this is not the case, 
there can be no doubt that the destinies of the 
Royal Veterinary College—its aims, methods, and 
government—to a considerable extent shape those 
of the profession as a whole. 

Further cogitation on these lines leads one to 
a realisation of the importance of Sir Frederick 
Hobday’s retirement as an indication of the trend 
of events in the profession. A new Charter and 
a new Board of Governors are in view for the 
Royal Veterinary College; a meeting of interested 
persons is being called by the Lord Mayor to 
formulate—or possibly merely to accept—these 
matters, 

In echoing Mr. Chipperfield’s protest to the 
Governors of the Royal Veterinary College, | 
would also appeal to the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons and the National Veterinary 
Medical Association to ensure that all sections 
of the profession be adequately represented on 
the new Board of Governors, as a_ safeguard 
against possible regimentation of the profession 
into any one line of service. 

Yours, etc., 
PAuL CROSFIELD. 

Bad Homburg. 

June 18th, 1936. 


* 
“GRASS DISEASE”: KUMRI: TICK-BITE 
PARALYSIS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I should like to suggest to those who are 
interested in grass disease whether this may not 
be a condition of tick-bite paralysis affecting 
parts of the sympathetic system. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that ticks sometimes 
invade the-nasal passages—as do leeches—or that 
some, taken ‘into the mouth on grass, escape 
destruction by the molars and attach themselves 
in the region of the fauces; further, that some 
are even swallowed and survive sufficiently long 
to attach themselves to the stomach wall or other 
parts and’so set up the paralysis primarily in 
the sympathetic system——although I have seen 
nothing in the literature to suggest that tick-bite 

aralysis has ever been recognised as beginning 
in involuntary muscle. 

I have seen little at all in the text books about 
tick-bite paralysis, although from reports it does 
appear to be met with in dogs in some parts of 
Australia and in sheep in South Africa, and cases 
in other animals and poultry are referred to. 
It seems also to be recognised as an entity in 
human medicine. where it is characterised (as 
in animal cases) by an ascending paralysis com- 
mencing in the lower limbs and extending 
upwards, and this quite irrespective of the posi- 
tion on the body of the causative tick-bite, and 


it proves fatal when it extends to the respiratory 
or circulatory systems. The only cure in humans 
that I have seen mentioned, and sometimes as 
effective, is the removal of the responsible tick. 

This (ascending paralysis) corresponds with 
what I have seen in the dog in India. The 
animal had reached an apparently hopeless stage, 
paralysis having extended from the hind quarters 
to the fore quarters and then to the neck, when 
the case took a favourable turn and recovery was 
eventually complete. This favourable turn was 
co-incident with the beginning of a course of 
Sulfarsenol, but whether it was also co-incident 
with the detachment of the responsible tick, I 
am not in a position to say, although I have 
reasons for thinking it was not. The etiology of 
the paralysis does not seem to be known, for 
although it is attributed to a toxin secreted in 
the salivary glands of the tick, what the factor 
in the tick is which determines whether this 
toxin is secreted, is not explained. Several 
varieties of tick are accused. It is clear that even 
in localities where tick bites are very prevalent, 
tick-bite paralysis is rare. Perhaps some member 
might think a gamble of a little Sulfarsenol worth 
while in a case of grass disease. 

The case to which I have referred rather 
impressed me, and it has occurred to me whether 
tick-bite paralysis may not account for others 
among the mysteries that have puzzled some of 
us, e.g., Kumri, 

Yours faithfully, 
E. E. JELBART. 
c/o Messrs. Glyn Mills and Co., 
Kirkland House, 
Whitehall. 


June 15th, 1936. 


RETENTION OF THE AFTERBIRTH 
IN THE MARE 


To tHe EpITOoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,-I welcome Mr. Margarson’s letter as ali 
such contributions help to further the object with 
which my original notes were written. He des- 
cribes well the classical method of removing the 
placenta, but I am afraid that he has not yet 
come across the type of case I had in mind, 
because he will find the membrane far too friable 
to stand the twist. 

The introduction of a pessary is far. simpler 
than douching and if his results are satisfactory 
there is no need for him to change his method. 
For my own part, however. if I had a mare 
foaled two or three days, and a portion of the 
afterbirth had been retained—the animal when 
I saw her, having a temperature of 106° or 
107°, with some bit of evil smelling chocolate- 
coloured fluid in the uterus—if I did not get 
off this fluid by douching, I should feel J had 
not done the best for the mare or the owner. 

Mr. Margarson’s observation that he _ thinks 
douching is “ very dangerous ” I cannot follow as 
he does not practise the method, and it is either 
an extract from a notebook or hearsay, and that 
is not evidence. 

As to having a fore-foot up, I expect the sense 
of “ self-preservation ” is strong in me, but having 
practised the “standing operation” for castra- 
tion for thirty years, I did not give it up 
altogether from “funk,” but because I found 
I could perform a more satisfactory operation 
otherwise, and it is results that count. 

Yours truly, 
T. G. HEATLEY. 


Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 
June 21st, 1936. 
accent. awa & 8 
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